for Cromwell in the spring. He continued to satisfy the
more rigid covenanters whenever a lie would do it; he en-
couraged Argyll in the marriage negotiations to such an
extent that the wedding was reported in Holland; he con-
ciliated every nobleman he could, and was soon so strong
in his own right that he could turn upon his religious per-
secutors with their own weapons. When Argyll objected
that he was giving positions of trust to malignants, the
King retorted with dignity:

" We are all malignants to God/*

But most of his energies were devoted to the army. He
rode about the country tirelessly in the search for men. He
was never too weary to attend a review or consult with an
officer. Leslie found him a much better master than the
Kirk, and was getting his men into some sort of discipline,
although the English reported with the air of men whis-
tling to keep up their courage:

** Our forces are in no wayes fearfull of them, having
their confidence in the God of hosts/*

The English were right. The first skirmishes of the
spring were all in Cromwell's favour. Charles now rode
with his army, but did not change the result, although it
was written of him approvingly:

<f The K. is certainly very intelligent, industrious and
active on all occasions and but too forward to hazard his
person in any attempt against the rebels/*

By mid-summer there was obviously only one chance
of success. This was an invasion of England, for which
Cromwell had opened the way by a complicated military
manoeuvre which brought him north of the Scots Army.
It was the opportunity Charles had come to Scotland to
make, and his spirits rose immensely as the decision was
taken. He hoped for a rising in England as soon as his army
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